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This  is  the  time  of  year  to  cut  cooking  to  a  minimum.    Both  for  her 
own  comfort  and  to  save  fuel  these  hot  days,  the  housekeeper  avoids  the  stove 
as  much  as  possible.    And  then,  many  of  the  fresh  things  in  the  garden  en- 
courage her  to  serve  them  raw.     Tomatoes,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions  and  celery 
to  say  nothing  of  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers  and  many  different  greens  all 
speak  up  for  their  right  to  "be  served  fresh  and  crisp  on  a  salad  plate.  The 
nutrition  people  don't  have  to  remind  most  of  us  any  any  more  that  to  get  the 
most  food  value  from  vegetables  —  to  get  all  the  minerals  and  vitamins  — 
you  take  them  raw  and  fresh,  straight  from  the  garden. 

But  some  vegetables  need  cooking  to  make  them  appetizing  and  digestible. 
The  starchy  vegetables  like  potatoes,  beans  and  peas  need  cooking  to  develop 
their  best  flavor.    And  succulent  stalks,  stems  and  leaves,   such  as  asparagus 
and  greens,  or  vegetables  like  broccoli  and  cauliflower,  and  summer  squash  -- 
all  these  need  cooking  to  make  them  tender.    The  list  of  familiar  garden 

vegetables  that  are  cooked  includes:  asparagus,  beets  and  beet  greens,  corn, 
beans,  peas,  chard,  cauliflower,  kohlrabi,  okra,  eggplant,  kale  and  mustard. 
The  list  of  those  good  either  cooked  or  uncooked  includes:  cabbage,  carrots, 
celery  and  tomatoes. 

So  any  well-planned  summertime  dinner  will  probably  include  one  uncooked 
vegetable  and  perhaps  2  or  3  cooked  vegetables.    And  these  can  be  cooked  so 
that  they  will  keep  their  characteristic  flavor,  attractiveness  and  food  value. 

Boiling  is  probably  the  most  common  way  of  cooking  vegetables.    And  if 
you  take  them  from  the  stove  when  they  are  just  tender  and  serve  them  hot 
with  melted  butter  or  other  fat  and  salt  and  pepper,   this  is  probably  the 
best  way  to  cook  new  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  greens,   carrots,  okra 
and  parsnips.     Creaming  is  another  favorite  way  of  serving  boiled  vegetables. 
When  the  vegetable  has  reached  the  "  just- tender"  point ,  add  well- seasoned 
white  sauce. 

To  boil  vegetables  successfully,  the  most  important  factors  are  cooking 
time  and  the  quantity  of  water  you  use.    With  tender  cabbage  and  most  greens, 
you  don't  need  to  add  water  for  cooking  because  so  much  will  cling  to  the 
leaves  from  washing  and  then  the  leaves  themselves  contain  a  good  deal  of 
water.    Then,  the  cooking  time  for  these  leafy  vegetables  is  too  short 
to  allow  for  much  cooking  down.     Serve  any  juice  right  along  with  the  vegetable 
and  so  get  all  the  food  value  that  may  have  dissolved  out  into  it  during  the 
cooking. 
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Root  vegetables  need  a  longer  cooking  time  than  cabbage  and  greens. 
And  they  require  more  water  for  cooking.    Host  of  them  contain  a  good  deal 
of  starch.    Onions,  though  they  have  a  very  little  starch,  do  not  cook  quickly 
because  they  have  a  tough  skin  on  each  layer  or  ring.    As  for  beets,  they 
are  so  fibrous  and  solid  that  they  also  take  more  cooking  time  than  the  more 
tender  green  vegetables.    Potatoes  need  more  time  to  cook  partly  because  of 
their  size  and  partly  because  they  have  so  much  starch  to  cook. 

As  for  peas  and  lima  beans,  they  need  more  time  for  cooking  because 
the  outer  coat  of  the  seed  needs  softening.     Then,   they  need  more  cooking 
time  for  flavor's  sake.    Most  people  don't  like  the  raw  taste  of  starch  in 
the  kernel.    The  same  is  true  of  corn,  whether  cooked  on  the  cob  or  off. 

To  shorten  the  cooking  time,  have  the  water  boiling  when  the  vegetable 
goes  in  and  keep  it  boiling  gently.     Sometimes  you  can  cut  the  cooking  time 
in  half  if  you  remove  all  tough  stems  before  cooking.    For  example,  chard, 
or  kale,  or  spinach.     The  rule  for  cooking  vegetables  which  the  foods  people 
at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  hold  to  is:  Cook  only  until  just  tender, 
never  long  enough  to  make  the  vegetable  flabby  or  mushy. 

Baking  retains  more  of  the  food  value  and  flavor  than  other  methods 
of  cooking  but  is  suitable  only  for  certain  vegetables.    Beside  potatoes, 
you  bake  squash,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  onions.     These  vegetables  contain 
enough  water  to  form  steam  and  keep  the  inside  moist.    Then,  they  have  a 
firm  skin  on  the  outside  that  holds  in  this  steam.    A  baking  dish  with  a 
close-fitting  lid  serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  skin,  however.     If  you 
cook  vegetables  in  a  baking  dish,   remember  to  remove  the  lid  at  the  end  of 
the  cooking  period  to  let  the  last  of  the  steam  evaporate  and  allow  the 
vegetable  to  brown  a  little.    By  the  way,  a  moderate  oven  is  best  for  baking 
most  vegetables,  either  in  the  skin  or  in  a  baking  dish. 

As  far  as  retaining  food  value  is  concerned,  steaming  is  next  best  to 
taking.    This  is  a  good  way  to  cook  carrots,  squash,  beets, paranips ,  sweet- 
potatoes,  wax  beans  and  many  others.    But  steaming  is  not  for  green  vegetables, 
especially  the  leafy  ones.     These  need  cooking  in  an  open  kettle  if  they  are 
to  keep  their  appetizing  natural  bright  color. 

The  inestigations  of  vegetable  cookery  at  the  Bureau  of  .!ome  Economics 
have  also  shown  that  fresh  vegetables  should  not  be  cooked  in  a  pressure 
cooker.    This  destroys  vitamin  values  and  causes  undesirable  changes  in 
color,  flavor  and  texture. 

Panning  is  one  of  the  good  ways  to  prepare  the  quick-cooking  vegetables 
like  cabbage  kale  and  other  greens.     Cut  the  vegetable  in  small  pieces  and 
^op  it  into  a  frying  pay  containing  a  little  fat  to  prevent  sticking.  Put 
the  lid  on  the  frying  pan  and  cook  just  a  few  minutes  until  the  vegetable  is 
wilted.    Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  serve  with  a  little  hot  milk  over 
the  vegetable,  if  you  like. 
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